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SOCIAL FATALISM. 

O OCTAL systems are vast and impersonal things. It is not 
v ^ difficult to suppose that the slow processes of social action 
and change go on quite apart from the conscious or unconscious 
wishes of man, as do the motions of the stars. Such is the 
theory upon which social fatalism rests. 

But fatalism is more than a theory. It is a counsel of ac- 
tion. If the forms of society are predetermined by natural laws 
against which man struggles in vain, it is best to submit to the 
inevitable. "Acquiesce in the necessary course of events", we 
are told. " Do not attempt to alter or interfere with social sys- 
tems, since all alteration must come of itself in an unavoidable 
way." Thus, social fatalism becomes the policy of laissez faire. 

The theory draws its support from the use of analogies from 
the physical sciences. Each period of thought has its para- 
mount science; in the Middle Ages, theology; from the Re- 
naissance through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, me- 
chanics and physics; in the nineteenth century, biology. The 
tendency is to explain everything in terms of the paramount 
science. The result is twofold: scientific progress, because 
analogy is a swift and fruitful method of reasoning; and scien- 
tific deception, the illusion of accuracy and completeness. 

The social sciences have been peculiarly given to this scien- 
tific borrowing. It is possible to trace in them the distinct in- 
fluences of mechanics and biology. At the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century, they take as their model 
the Newtonian mechanics. This is the age of social ' forces ', 
of social 'dynamics' and 'statics'. After Lamarck, Spencer 
and Darwin, we find the stamp of evolution upon them. We 
hear of 'super-organic evolution', of social adaptation, of the 
'social organism'. 

Biological law, in general, deals with an historical process, with 
transformation and growth. Mechanical law, on the other 
hand, states the principles which any mechanical system must 
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follow at any point in its history. It is to these two different 
aspects of society that the mechanical and biological analogies 
direct attention; biology to social history and growth, mechanics 
to the conditions which must obtain in any society at any stage 
of its growth. 

The laws which arise from the two analogies are like physical 
truths; they show the linkage of social causes and effects. So- 
ciety is thought of as an abstract entity, with principles of its 
own, which exercise compulsion upon the human beings who 
compose it. Social action is doubly determined; historically, it 
must follow one, and only one, course; and at any time in its 
history it must obey one, and only one, set of laws. Thus, the 
part played by human behavior in the creation and maintenance 
of social systems, is minimized. Control is taken out of the 
hands of man and placed on the shoulders of Providence. 

Biology in the social sciences, however, becomes more than 
an analogy. We are led to believe that sociological and biolog- 
ical principles are identical. The law of the evolution of liv- 
ing organisms, say the biological sociologists, is the law of the 
growth of societies. 

Although the reduction of one science to another is always 
an achievement, this reduction must not be a sham. One 
science may presuppose the whole or part of another, as as- 
tronomy presupposes physics and chemistry. But this does not 
mean that the one can be reduced to the other. In the same 
way, social science presupposes, and is limited by biology, but 
a complete social science cannot be built on biological founda- 
tions. 

The defining ideas of sociology are psychological ; the material 
of social law is human behavior. Economics and biology ex- 
hibit physical principles which circumscribe human action. But 
these are not laws of human action; they are the boundaries 
within which it takes place. Social science, as such, is there- 
fore restricted by these principles which lie beyond it — it cannot 
contradict them ; just as chemistry is limited by the principles of 
mechanics, or biology, by the principles of physiology. But 
these limiting principles do not comprehend or exhaust social 
science. 
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From the psychological point of view, we can say that social 
science is the study of man's behavior, and its products, in his 
relations to other men. This gives rise to a theory of social 
autonomy or self-determination. Fatalism passes away. Gov- 
ernments, institutions, social systems are explained as the prod- 
ucts of man's conscious or unconscious acts. It follows that 
they are within his control, if his behavior is the essential factor 
in their creation and perpetuation. 

Everywhere in the background of social theories are concep- 
tions of morality. The fatalism of mechanics and biology in 
social science is colored with moral feeling. The destiny of 
society is pictured as good or evil, as inevitable perfection or 
imperfection. 

A description of the social process need not concern itself 
with moral problems; but if it does so, it cannot claim exemp- 
tion from moral criticism. A mechanical, biological, or psycho- 
logical sociology is usually accompanied by a mechanical, bio- 
logical, or psychological ethics. Thus, the mechanical sociology 
will interpret the good as the ' natural ' ; natural laws will neces- 
sarily be the right laws. To this the economist will add a belief 
in an ethics of productivity. The right act will be the 'pro- 
ductive' act, the wrong, the 'unproductive'. 1 For the evolu- 
tionist, good will mean 'more evolved', worse, 'less evolved'; 
and for the psychologist, good will be the satisfaction of desire, 
evil, the thwarting of it. 

If we adopt the psychological point of view, the moral feel- 
ings with which we regard the inevitable principles of the me- 
chanical and biological sociologies will be wholly different from 
the feelings of their proponents. We shall estimate the worth 
of various stages of the social process in terms of human satis- 
faction, or happiness; and we shall discover that mechanical, 
economic and biological principles work indifferently with respect 
to human happiness. In some instances they promote it, in 
some they defeat it. It will therefore appear that social fatal- 
ism is not resignation to a good or evil Providence, but to an 
indifferent one. 
Mechanical determinism in the social field is illustrated by 

i See Carver, T. N., The Religion Worth Having. 
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the classical political economy, which was a kind of sociology 
from a special point of view. It often went beyond the purely 
economic to larger social and moral questions. For this rea- 
son it has played an important part in shaping all later thought 
on these subjects. : 

We find its most complete statement in J. S. Mill's Principles 
of Political Economy. The mechanical terminology is by no- 
means a superficial addition made by Mill to the thought of his 
predecessors. It is inherent in the very nature of that thought. 
In this period, to be scientific meant to be like mechanics. Ben- 
tham introduced Newtonianism in morality; his followers, Ri- 
cardo and the two Mills, naturally modelled their social science 
upon the principles of their master. 

The result was a determinism which gave to social law the 
rigidity and externality of the laws of motion. Mill divides 
Political Economy into 'statics' and 'dynamics'. The first 
deals with the production, exchange and distribution of wealth ;: 
the second with the " influence of the progress of society on pro- 
duction and distribution ". A social law, on the analogy of me- 
chanics, states the form in which social forces act. Where- 
forces balance, we have a case of statics; there is no social 
movement. Where forces are not in equilibrium, we have a case, 
of dynamics; society moves in a certain direction. 

The fatalism which accompanies the classical political ecorr- 
omy is of two sorts, optimistic and pessimistic. If we believe, 
as did Adam Smith, that the natural course of events is benefi- 
cent, we shall be confident, in allowing social laws to work them- 
selves out, that the greatest good of society will be reached. 
Men have long since lost this superstitious faith in the goodness 
of natural law. Malthus's theory of population dispelled the op- 
timistic illusion from the minds of the political economists. It 
replaced the beneficent determinism of Smith with a maleficent- 
determinism. Since population must increase more rapidly 
than the means by which population can subsist, mankind, or at 
least the lower classes, must come to misery and starvation. 
This law will brook no interference. The alleviation of suffer- 
ing will result in an increase of population, which must, in turn, 
bring pressure against subsistence and more suffering. 
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The Malthusian pessimism haunts social thinking throughout 
the nineteenth century. Ricardo carried it into the field of dis- 
tribution. He showed how increasing population causes high 
rents, which enrich the landlord at the expense of the other 
members of the community. Mill pushed social dynamics, based 
on the Malthusian law, still further. The increase of popula- 
tion tends to create the ' stationary state ', a condition of society 
in which all forces are finally in equilibrium ;, population is just 
balanced against subsistence; capital is no longer increasing; 
wages and prices are fixed. At the lower edge of society is a 
marginal misery, which is just sufficient to deter the working- 
man from having too many children. Mill probably knew noth- 
ing of the physical concept of entropy when he wrote this chap- 
ter of his Political Economy; but the fact that he here describes 
a kind of economic entropy bears witness to the exactness with 
which he followed the mechanical analogy. He speaks of " the 
irresistible necessity that the stream of human industry should 
finally spread itself out into an apparently stagnant sea"; a 
necessity like that of the second law of thermo-dynamics, that 
physical energy shall at last reach a condition in which it will 
no longer do work. 

What is to be done about this hideous necessity that there 
shall always be misery and starvation at the lower end of the 
social scale? The fatalist answers, "Nothing." Mill escapes, 
without wholly giving up the mechanical analogy, by restricting 
the area of social compulsion. Distribution, he says, "is a 
matter of human institution solely " and hence can be regulated. 
Thus, the evils of the stationary state are to be avoided by a re- 
distribution of wealth, so that in a better society " while no one 
is poor, no one desires to be richer, nor has any reason to fear 
being thrust back by the efforts of others to push themselves 
forward ". 1 

The fact that Mill is willing to make an exception of the laws 
of distribution points away from compulsion and fatalism, and 
the accompanying policy of laissez faire. We may well ask, if 
the laws of distribution do not "partake of the character of 

1 Mill, J. S., Principles of Political Economy, Bk. tV, Ch. VI, sec. 2. 
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physical truths ", if there is something " optional and arbitrary " 
in them, may this not also be the case with other, and possibly 
all social laws ? May they not be, likewise, " matters of human 
institution solely " ? 

Economic law is only one type of social law. It is possible 
that human behavior has a smaller part in determining economic 
processes than it has in others. Nature as well as man is an in- 
dispensable term in the production of wealth. Hence there are 
economic limits to man's action. 

What are these limits? To this question the economist must 
give the answer. 

The mechanical analogy, with its notion that economic law 
"partakes of the nature of physical truth", created the belief 
that all economic laws are necessary limits to human action. 

The abstract society of the political economist is an 'ideal 
case ', like the ideal cases of mechanics. We suppose free circu- 
lation of labor and capital ; we suppose a supply and demand un- 
affected by disturbing influences such as fashion or public preju- 
dice; just as in mechanics we suppose frictionless bodies and 
points without extension. Beneath this hypothetical society is a 
hypothetical human nature. For economic purposes, we are 
asked to view man as being motivated by self-interest, aversion to 
work and love of ease; as a rational calculator of the future, 
who prefers the greater to the less good. Psychologists have 
pointed out that none of these things is true of human behavior ; 
and Professor McDougall asserts, on this account, that the clas- 
sical political economy is "a tissue of false conclusions drawn 
from false psychological assumptions ". 1 

It is thus made to appear that certain abstract economic prin- 
ciples govern man's action. The falsification of human nature 
in political economy has the effect of concealing the place of 
human beings in creating the economic process. We come to 
believe that economic principles determine men's behavior, 
instead of men's behavior determining economic principles. 
Those economic principles which depend upon human behavior 
cannot be considered as necessary limits of human action. In 

1 McDougall, Wm., Social Psychology, p. 11. 
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so far as man has power to change his behavior, he must have 
power to alter these principles. 

The genuine economic limits to human action will be prin- 
ciples which are independent of human choice and desire. They 
will be veritable laws of nature, and hence, inescapable. If 
such limits exist, to this extent, social compulsion will be a re- 
ality. But outside of these limits, society will have economic 
autonomy. 

Two such limits immediately suggest themselves. First, the 
'niggardliness of nature'. Any kind of social or economic 
system must reckon with the principle of diminishing returns. 
For equivalent amounts of effort nature will never yield an 
equivalent product. Secondly, it is impossible to consume with- 
out producing; therefore, any society must produce at least as 
much as it consumes. These might be called purely physical 
postulates of political economy. 

But there are other economic principles, such as supply and 
demand as the determinants of prices, into which the character of 
human behavior enters. There is no inherent necessity that 
prices should be determined by supply and demand if men wish 
to determine them otherwise. Indeed, the owner of a mon- 
opoly enriches himself by violating this principle. So long as 
society continues to produce as much as it consumes, prices may 
be fixed in any fashion. But if a system of price regulation 
were devised such that more would be consumed than produced, 
a physical law beyond human control would be brought into 
operation. Society would have exceeded the limits of its eco- 
nomic autonomy. 

The biological sciences suggest new limits to human action. 
Under their influence social compulsion becomes even more in- 
clusive. 

Social structures are changing at every moment, as the sur- 
face of the earth is changing under the slow influence of geo- 
logical causes. Every society has a history; this is the most 
fundamental point about it. What is the law of this change? 
The social dynamics of the political economists pointed the way 
to this problem. The biological sociologists, having in their 
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hands the concepts of a science whose subject matter is the his- 
torical process, were ready with a solution of it. 

Biology not only supplied terms in which the process of his- 
torical change could be described; it made possible a new mo- 
rality — a system of values — by means of which the worth of any 
stage in the series could be judged. Biology, the science of or- 
ganic development, finds that its first duty in the social field is 
to explain 'progress' and to evaluate the stages of human cul- 
ture. 

Optimism returns, an optimism of a terrifying sort, which pic- 
tures man carried on, despite his will, to perfection. "Pro- 
gress ", we are told, " is a necessity from which there is simply 
no escape and from which there never has been any escape since 
the beginning of life." 1 

The Darwinian conception of natural selection through strug- 
gle and survival is the central idea of evolutionary social theory. 
Curiously enough, the social conditions of the time — unrestricted 
competition, the pressure of population against subsistence — 
played some part in suggesting to Darwin the theory of natural 
selection. Darwinism is a kind, of generalized extension of Mal- 
thus's law of population to the whole domain of life. 

The tendency of the biological sociologists is to apotheosize 
Darwin's principle. We are told that any attempt to suspend 
natural selection will be fatal to mankind. "If all the individ- 
uals of every generation in any species were allowed to equally 
propagate their kind, the average of each generation would con- 
tinually tend to fall below the average of the generation which 
preceded it, and a process of slow but steady degeneration would 
ensue. . . . The law of life has always been the same from the 
beginning — ceaseless and inevitable struggle and competition, 
ceaseless and inevitable selection and rejection, ceaseless and in- 
evitable progress." 2 

It is difficult to take these phrases as a sober description of 
what goes on in society. Indeed, the Darwinian sociologist is 
not so much attempting to describe society as to state a principle 

1 Kidd, Benjamin, Social Evolution, Ch. II, p. 37 ' (Macmillan, 1895). 
2 Kidd, Benjamin, op. cit., pp. 39, 41. 
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which society ought to follow. He is confessing his faith in 
the law of natural selection as the only means of ' progress '. 

If we look at the facts of social life we shall find that the se- 
lective struggle for existence is not so keen within any one group 
as it is between groups, or between the group and its natural en- 
vironment. In war, the struggle between groups, we unques- 
tionably see the Darwinian natural selection at work, especially 
if one group succeeds in exterminating another, as the whites in 
America have exterminated the native Indians. The struggle 
of the group against nature, to win sustenance and preserve life, 
is also a genuine part of the process of selection. But within 
the group selection is often suspended. Societies consciously 
preserve their weak and ill-adapted members. As Huxley 
points out, there is less t and less throat-cutting, less and less of 
either-your-life-or-mine as civilization continues, at least within 
the group. 

But to the Darwinian sociologist, any such tampering with 
the principle of natural selection is a breach of a natural, even 
a moral law. Thus optimistic fatalism, like that of Adam 
Smith, returns. But now the faith in the beneficence of natural 
law, the law of evolution, is strengthened by the moral idea that 
those organisms which survive are the best, that the later stages 
in the evolutionary series are the higher. In this way, the Dar- 
winian theory, which was suggested by the social struggle, is 
used to justify the social struggle. 

Darwinism, itself, is wholly free of moral connotations. It 
is a description of a process. To be fitted to survive is simply to 
be capable of existing. To be further along in the evolutionary- 
series is to be capable of living at a remoter time and in a differ- 
ent environment. This, in strict Darwinian terms, is the 
'higher' and 'lower' of evolutionary morality. 

The theory of natural selection, therefore, furnishes no 
ground upon which we can assert that the social struggle — free 
competition among men for the means of life, is progress. Prog- 
ress, if it is anything, is at least a change from a worse to a 
better social state. It must be defined in moral terms. But 
Darwinism does not provide us with moral terms. It offers a 
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means of describing but not of evaluating the stages in the social 
process. 

If we discount the moralizing of the evolutionary sociologists, 
we can reduce their ' progress ' to the following : " There is a 
ceaseless series of social changes which go on through the strug- 
gle of man with his environment and with his fellow-men, and 
by means of which some groups or individuals survive and some 
perish." This no one can deny. But that this struggle ought 
to bring about the extinction of those individuals who are unfit 
for the society in which they happen to find themselves is another 
question. 

If we escape from the fatalism of the biological analogy in 
social science, it becomes apparent that man can, and ought to 
control the social struggle for his own ends. Otherwise he al- 
lows himself to be the instrument of chance. 

It is difficult to view Spencer's social policy, for instance, as 
anything other than resignation to chance. He describes the 
gradual adaptation of man, through struggle, to the social state, 
in which altruism and justice are the rules of every individual's 
life, and government is unnecessary. His theory is a powerful 
argument for laissez faire. It literally says : " Do nothing about 
the relation of man to man except to wait, without interference, 
for the process of social adaptation to work itself out." To one 
who has a less exaggerated confidence in the goodness of evolu- 
tion, it does not appear that in our present-day industrial society, 
which Spencer found so praiseworthy, men are growing more 
social and altruistic. Nor does the theory gain much credibility 
from its practical consequences. He advises, for instance, that 
the poor of London be allowed to die of small-pox rather than 
interfere by vaccinating them, with the process of social selection 
and adaptation. 1 

The biological analogy, pushed too far, has, therefore, the 
same result as the mechanical analogy. It obscures the part 
played by human behavior in the history of social change. It 
gave us, for example, the ' social organism ', which Kidd describes 
as follows: "Civilized society is becoming one vast, highly or- 
ganized, interdependent whole, with a nervous system of five 

1 Spencer, Herbert, Social Statics, Ch. XVIII, Sec. 6. 
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million miles of telegraph wire, and an arterial system of rail- 
ways and ocean steamships, along which currents of trade flow 
with a rapidity and regularity previously unimagined." The 
consequence is the subordination and sacrifice of the members 
for the good of the organism. There is no doubt that society is 
an organization of desires or purposes or interests ; but organiza- 
tion is not equivalent to organism. And the effect of the analogy 
is to extinguish the genuine desires and purposes which create 
society, in a fictitio'us purpose of a non-existent organism. 

Biological determinism suggests, however, as does economic 
determinism, that there is a biological limit to human action. If 
any group becomes unfitted to its material environment, if it be- 
comes unable to withstand the ravages of nature or of hostile 
groups with which it can not cooperate, it must face extinction. 
Stripped of exaggeration, this is the element of truth in the law 
of natural selection as applied to society. No race can with im- 
punity weaken its physical vitality. But laissez faire, resigna- 
tion to chance, cannot assure the maintenance of biological fit- 
ness in a society. Social success is not equivalent to biological 
success, nor social failure to biological failure. 

The existence of this biological limit to social action does not 
mean that sociology is reducible to biology. Struggle and sur- 
vival by no means exhaust social life. As we have shown, with- 
in the group, this biological principle is suspended. It is impos- 
sible to understand or explain the complex forms of human 
relations in these simple terms. 

The history of society is the history of communities, associa- 
tions, institutions, and these are human creations. What is 
the nature of these human social products? How do they come 
into existence? How do they change? To these questions the 
most general social science will give an answer. It will be, on 
its descriptive side, a psychological sociology. 

Must we not, then, substitute for mechanical and biological 
determinism, psychological determinism? Are not the principles 
of human behavior fixed ? If this is so, have we not replaced one 
kind of fatalism by another? 

The assumption that man's behavior is not within his own 
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control is ethical fatalism. This brings up the question of free 
will. If anyone believes that man's will is not free, it is diffi- 
cult to convince him of the contrary. But whatever be our so- 
lution of this metaphysical problem, it remains true that the 
sources of human acts are human personalities; a man is com- 
pelled by the nature of his own self, and not necessarily by 
something alien to himself. This is self-determination, which, 
for practical purposes, is moral freedom. So, if the principles 
of human behavior are fixed, this is no more a reason for taking 
a fatalistic view of social action than of individual action. 

We see, therefore, that a society which is humanly determined, 
is, from the human point of view, autonomous. It is self-de- 
termined. To the extent that man can control his behavior, he 
can control social systems. 

The ' economic interpretation of history ' of Karl Marx is 
an example of psychological determinism — the inevitable prog- 
ress through the class war, accumulation of surplus in the hands 
of the capitalistic class, and the growth of the army of the prole- 
tariat, to the socialistic state. These things follow from the 
nature of man's desires. They are the factors which are bring- 
ing them to be. But Marx's inversion of the Hegelian dialectic 
has led him to a falsification of human psychology. He has not 
considered the whole of human nature, and hence he pictures 
one aspect of man, and society, the economic, as determining 
all others. Thus, in place of a society which is completely self- 
determined he shows us one only partially so. 

Human behavior in all of its possible forms, so far as it af- 
fects others, will be the determinant of a completely autonomous 
society. A sociology, like Marx's, which abstracts a single ele- 
ment in social behavior, and regards it as the necessary one, will 
give the impression of a society under compulsion. 

Social autonomy does not mean that social systems are sub- 
ject to the control of the individual. From his point of view 
society must always remain vast and impersonal. The only 
means by which he can make himself felt is cooperation, the 
coincidence of his purposes with the purposes of others. This 
is because collective power is essential for social action. 
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The social behavior of two individuals is the behavior of the 
one with reference to the other; from the point of view of the 
single individual this will always be modified by the other's acts. 
In this respect, a case of social conduct will be different from a 
case of individual conduct; it will have one more determining 
element — the behavior of others. In this sense, only, is social 
behavior more completely determined than individual behavior. 

The associated purposes of many control. Thus the social 
struggle, particularly as we see it today, is a struggle between 
associations; the trade unions against the industrial organiza- 
tions, the political parties, the state, educational and religious 
bodies, against one another. But cooperative human action 
moulds the whole. 

Fatalistic social theories, by explaining away the creative and 
destructive action of man in society, falsify the issue. Soci- 
ology ought to show how concerted human action is possible, 
rather than assume its impossibility. Social fatalism is an ex- 
cuse for giving up one of the central problems of life — the prob- 
lem of social control. With society, as with the individual, "all 
things excellent are as difficult as they are rare", and are to 
be attained only by conscious effort and direction. 

Ralph M. Eaton. 

Harvard University. 



